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Sflitorancc  pf  thr  Arripturrs. 

(cuirCl.UD£I>  FROM  FACE  103.) 

Thirdly,  Wc  commit  errors,  in  the  explanation  of  scrip 
lure,  when  we  confound  one  part  with  another,  w  hen  they 
ought  to  be  left  distinct  and  separate. 

The  various  sentiments  which  are  contained  in  the  Bible, 
should  always  be  refern^d  to  their  pro})er  heads,  and  placed 
in  the  classes  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  .Some 
parts  of  this  book  are  historical,  others  predictive,  and  oth¬ 
ers  narrative.  Some  arc  designed  to  illustrate  and  prove 
the  doctrine  of  immortality ;  others  explain  and  enforce 
evangelical  morals ;  and  others,  again,  exhibit  the  design  of 
Deity  to  elevate  his  depraved  and  alienated  oll'spring  to  ho¬ 
liness  and  felicity.  One  portion  of  holy  writ  asserts  the 
infrustrable  decree  of  God,  while  another  adverts  to  the 
means  by  which  it  shall  be  carried  into  edect.  Rewards 
and  punishments  form  the  subjects  of  many  sections,  while 
others  are  occupied  with  sublime  cxjxressions  of  the  most 
exalted  and  most  fervent  devotion.  This  variety  of  matter 
forms  one  of  the  excellencies,  as  it  certainly  constitutes  one 
of  the  beauties  of  revelation.  Vet  these  noble  varieties, 
rich  as  the  arch  of  heaven  upon  a  s  immer^s  cloud,  must  not 
be  mingled  nor  confounded  ;  though  for  ever  near  and 
clo.scly  allied,  yet  they  must  be  kept  distinct ;  for  in  dis¬ 
tinctness  lies  their  beauty  and  {)Owcr  of  ioipression.  From 
these  statements  you  will  perceive  w  hat  I  mean  by  classify¬ 
ing  the  scriptures,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
'•-onfoundirig  them  ;  and  von  will  ncces.sarily  iijfer,  that  a 
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text  belonging  to  one  class,  and  designed  to  prove  one  doc¬ 
trine,  siiould  not  be  placed  in  another  class,  and  employed 
to  prove  another  doctrine.  If  we  do  this,  >ve  err,  not 
knowing  the  scriptures the  passage  which  we  adduce  is 
pressed  into  our  employ,  instead  of  coming  as  a  volunteer, 
and  on  that  account  may  not  be  expected  to  render  us  es¬ 
sential  service. 

1  will  close  this  article  with  mentioning  an  example  or 
two,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  idea 
which  I  wish  to  establish.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  person 
should  adduce  the  following  passage,  to  prove  that  some 
will  be  eternally  miserable;  “without  holiness  no  man  shall 
^ee  the  Lord.”  Now  if  the  doctrine  contended  for  be  true, 
this  passage  does  not  prove  it  so.  It  is  one  which  simply 
states,  and  that  in  a  negative  way,  the  method  of  salvation, 
viz.  holiness,  but  has  no  reference  at  all  to  Hie  number  that 
w^ill  attain  salvation.  The  text  does  not  say,  that  all  shall 
not  become  holy,  and  consequently  happy.  The  truth  is, 
the  passage  in  (fuestion  belongs  to  a  class  of  scriptures,  in¬ 
tended  to  prove  the  alliance  between  holiness  and  fcHcily ; 
and  it  has  been  taken  from  its  place  to  serve  in  another 
quarter,  and  w^here  it  can  render  no  aid.  Take  one  exam¬ 
ple  more;  “Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have 
life.”  And  what  w'ould  you  infer  from  this?  Why,  that 
there  is  such  a  repugnance  and  opposition  in  man,  to  the 
way  of  salvation,  that  all  men  can  never  attain  it.  But  the 
text  as  fully  proves  that  no  man  will  be  saved  as  that  all 
will  not,  if  indeed  it  has  any  relation  to'  the  subject  upon 
which  it  is  employed.  But  here  again  is  a  scripture  out  of 
place.  It  has  no"  reference  to  the  divine  w  ill,  on  which 
alone  salvation  is  predicated.  It  simply  asserts  the  refrac¬ 
tory  and  opposing  spirit  of  man,'and  nothing  more.  To 
prove  what  it  is  adduced  to  prove,  it  ought  to  assert,  that  it 
is  the  divine  will,  that  men  should  not  come  to  Christ  and 
have  life.  From  these  examples,  you  will  cease  to  wonder,’ 
that  so  many  “  do  err,  not  knowing  the  scriptures.” 

Fourthly,  We  render  ourselves  liable  to  error,  and' to  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  scriptures,  when  w  e  allow  passion  and  preju¬ 
dice  to  have  any  influence  upon  our  interpretation  of  them. 

Few  things  are  more  common,  than  for  men  to  form  hy¬ 
potheses  and  theories  in  religion,* to  which  they  feel  a  ver}’ 
strong  attachment,  and  which  they  wash  to  support  and  de¬ 
fend  by  every  mean  in  their  power.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  every  text  that  has  the  smallest,  supposed  refer- 
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fiK'c  to  the  idea  which  they  have  formed,  is  instantly  put  in 
requisition;  while  others,  that  would  certainly  prove  the  re¬ 
verse,  are  passed  over  unregarded,  if  not  undiscovered.  It 
is  here,  that  passion  plays  a  very  dangerous  part.  It  i^ 
here,  that  prejudice  gives  a  false  direction,  and  employs  to 
an  unworthy  piirfKJse  many  an  excellent  thought  and  sul>- 
lime  sentiment  of  the  Bible.  This  ease  is  the  worse,  as  the 
evil  lies  deep  and  latent ;  the  subject  is  insensible  of  the 
moving  principle  within  him;  he  secs  it  not,  for  it  has  blind¬ 
ed  his  eyes.  The  doctrine,  however  preposterous  or  vis¬ 
ionary,  must  be  supported;  and  is  allowed  to  hold  a  rank, 
which  even  if  true,  it  could  not  justly  claim. 

Of  cases  of  this  nature,  the  scriptures  furnish  abundant 
examples.  What  led  the  Jews  to  interpret  all  those  scrip¬ 
tures  which  related  to  the  Messiah,  to  mean  that  he  should 
be  only  a  temporal  prince  ?  Their  passions  and  jirejudices 
gave  them  this  coloring.  They  wished  to  have  it  so,  anti 
then  thought  it  must  be  so.  AN  hat  led  the  same  people  to 
construe  the  prophecies,  which  point  out  the  universality  of 
the  Messiah’s  kingdom,  to  mean  that  it  would  embrace  only 
themselves?  The  same  causes  as  before.  It  gratified  the 
selfish  passion,  and  this  passion  gave  a  false  coloring  to  their 
prophetic  books.  They  despised  the  Gentiles,  and  thcncft 
nastily  concluded,  that  their  Maker  despised  them  as  much 
as  they  did.  How  came  the  disciples  to  be  ignorant,  that 
their  Lord  would  rise  from  the  dead?  He  had  frequently 
adverted  to  the  event,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  he  must 
rise  again.  Yet  after  the  event,  they  arc  said  not  to  kno\y 
as  yet  the  scripture,  which  asserted  their  Master’s  resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  fact  was,  they  also  had  imbibed  the  notion  of 
their  countrymen.  They  also  had  their  scheme  of  worldly 
glory  to  defend.  They  knew  not  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
would  be  purely  spiritual.  The  passion  that  actuated  them 
closed  their  eyes  to  truth  and  fact.  How  they  disj)osed  of 
their  Master’s  frequent  declarations,  that  he  should  rise  from 
the  dead,  we  may  not  be  able,  positively  to  say.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is,  that  they  overlooked  them,  or  they  made  no  im¬ 
pression  on  their  minds.  Men  cannot  listen  e(|ually  to  pas¬ 
sion  and  reason  at  the  same  time.  This  is  as  inqjossibic 
as  to  serve  God  and  Mammon.  But  whatever  they  might 
do  bv  w’ay  of  interpreting  the  declarations  of  Christ,  or 
whetner  they  gave  them  an}"  construction  ai  all,  we  are 
assured  of  their  error  and  iguorance  of  the  scripture,  and 
of  their  causes. 
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From  the  Unitarian  MintUantf 

iitiirCst  in  the  form  of  0fOt)i. 

A  passage  in  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  quoted  by 
trinitarians,  and  frequently  with  much  confidence,  in  sup< 
port  of  their  doctrine.  It  is  that  in  which  Christ  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  God.  This  phrase,  and  one  or 
two  others  connected  with  it,  are  supposed  to  imply,  that  the 
Apostle  intended  to  rcpi*esent  Christ  the  Son  to  be  the  same 
as  God  the  Father.  We  will  quote  the  passage,  and  then 
endeavor  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  The  Apostle  is  enjoining 
love,  concord,  and  humility  on  the  Philippians,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  in  these  virtues,  and  especially  the  last,  he 
calls  their  attention  to  the  example  of  their  divine  master. 

“  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who,  being  in  the.  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum¬ 
bled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the' 
death  of  the  cross.”  Philip,  ii.  € — 9. 

These  words  are  often  adduced  as  teaching  the  deity  of 
Christ,  and  affording  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  trinity. 
Before  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  actual  sense  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  let  us  see  with  what  show  of  consistency,  when  taken 
literally  as  it  stands,  it  can  be  imagined  to  inculcate  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  equality  and  identity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Firsts  It  is  an  unheard  of  use  of  language  to  speak  of  a 
person  being  in  the  form  of  himself.  If  Christ  were  truly 
the  Supreme  God,  the  same  in  essence  and  substance,  the 
Apostle  would  have  called  him  God.  One  thing,  or  person, 
may  be  said  to  have  the  form  of  another,  when  there  is  a 
general  resemblance  between  them  ;  but  to  say,  that  a  per¬ 
son,  or  thing,  is  in  the  form  of  itself,  is  to  use  words  without 
import,  a  species  of  trifling  with  which  the  Apostle  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  charged. 

Secondly,  To  assert  the  existence  of  any  being  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  who  is  equal  to  the  Supreme  God,  is  plainly  to  assert 
a  plurality  of  Gods.  To  whatever  degree  of  power  and  ex¬ 
cellence  you  may  elevate  the  Supreme  Being,  whenever 
you  make  another  being  equal  to  him,  this  being  must  be 
equally  exalted,  equally  perfect.  Hence,  if  the  text  actu¬ 
ally  teach,  that  Christ  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  Father,  it  teaches  the  doctrine  of  two  Gods. 
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Thirdly^  Nor  can  this  conscciuence  be  evacletl  by  the  sup 
position,  that  these  two  equal  Gods  are  one  and  the  same 
God,  for  such  a  sij})position  itself  involves  an  absurdiiy. 
7'wo  Supreme  Beings  cannot  be  one,  any  more  than  two 
men  can  be  one.  Besides,  a  being  cannot  be  said  to  be 
equal  to  itself;  equality  necessarily  implies  more  than  one  ; 
and  the  very  form  of  expression,  that  Christ  is  etjual  to  God, 
indicates  that  he  is  not  the  same  being. 

Fourthly^  Suppose  it  to  be  true,  that  he  were  equal  to  (iod, 
with  w  hat  propriety  could  it  be  called  robbery  to  assume  this 
ccjuality  ?  There  can  be  no  meaning  in  such  language.  Ciod 
possesses  all  perfections  and  cannot  rob  himself  of  any  thing  ; 
and,  if  Christ  be  truly  God,  w  hat  is  here  said  about  robbe¬ 
ry  is  equally  futile  in  sense,  and  derogatory  to  his  character. 

Fifthly^  If  to  be  in  the  form  of  God  means,  that  Christ  w  as 
truly  God,  it  must  be  inferred  from  his  being  in  the  form  of 
a  senant^  that  he  was  literally  a  servant,  'i’he  two  exf)res- 
sions  have  the  same  import,  and  ought  to  be  taken  in  the 
same  extent.  That  is,  the  God  of  all  things  is  made  to  re¬ 
sign  the  government  of  the  universe,  and  descend  to  the  de¬ 
grading  condition  of  a  servant  or  slave  among  men.  What 
mind  does  not  revolt  at  such  a  representation  ?  Arc  we  told 
of  two  natures  ?  This  is  a  convenient  subterfuge,  and  nothing 
more.  Where  is  any  thing  said  of  two  natures  ?  What  is 
more  evident  in  the  firesent  passage,  than  that  Christ  is 
spoken  of  throughout  as  one  and  the  same  being,  possessed 
of  one  and  the  same  nature?  Moreover,  in  whatever  nature 
it  was  that  he  humbled  himself,  it  was  in  that  nature,  which 
made  him  in  the  form  of  God  ;  but  if  in  this  nature  he  were 
truly  God,  how  could  he  humble  himself?  (iud  is  infinite  in 
every  perfection  ;  these  perfections  cannot  l)e  diminished  or 
humbled,  without  destroying  his  character  as  God. .  It  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  nature  of  Christ  was  not  the  nature  of  God  in 
any  sense  ;  and  that  the  notion  of  two  natures  is  not  less  in¬ 
consistent  w  ith  the  sense  of  the  text  than  absurd  in  itself. 

Sixthly^  The  trinitarian  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  ai 
variance  witli  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  context.  The 
apostle  is  inculcating  humilitjr,  and  cites  the  example  of 
Christ.  But  docs  it  imply  any  humility  in  Christ  to  say, 
that  he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  w  ith  (iod  ?  On 
the  contrary,  could  any  thing  be  farther  removed  from  thr 
true  characteristics  of  humility  ?  W  hat  could  argue  a  high¬ 
er  presumption  and  self-consequence,  than  to  claim  cfiualitv 
U’ith  God  ? 
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From  these  considerations,  two  things  arc  inanifest.  Tlit 
tirst  is,  that  whatever  may  he  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
ihc  trinitarian  interpretation  is  erroneous  ;  and  the  second, 
that  the  passage  itself  in  the  common  translation  is  incon¬ 
sistent  in  its  parts.  This  will  he  more  obvious  by  a  further 
examination. 

As  to  the  phrase, /om  of  God,  we  have  already  seen,  that 
it  cannot  signify  the  essence,  or  nature  of  God.  Except  in 
this  passage,  the  word  here  rendered  /f>rm  occurs  only  once 
in  the  New  Testament.  “  After  that,  he  appeared  in  anoth¬ 
er  form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked  and  went  into  the 
country.”  Mark  xvi.  12.  No  one  will  suppose  from  these 
words,  that  he  came  in  another  nature,  or  as  another  being. 
He  only  assumed  a  dill’crent  external  appearance  from  that 
in  which  he  had  previously  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
who  took  him  for  a  gardener.  So  in  the  present  instance, 
the  word  must  mean  a  resemblance  of  some  sort,  cither  real 
or  figurative,  and  not  an  identity  of  nature.  In  this  respect 
it  has  an  appropriate  signification,  and  one  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  Saviour. 

He  sustained  the  form,  or  resemblance  of  God,  in  his  glo¬ 
ry  and  excellence.  He  was  highly  exalted,  and  received 
more  abundantly  the  divine  gifts  than  any  other  being.  In 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  holiness,  in  every  moral  attribute 
and  perfection,  he  resembled  God.  In  the  powder  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  the  command  he  had  over  nature  and  men,  in  his 
miracles,  and  in  all  his  works  of  benevolence  and  love,  com¬ 
passion  and  mercy,  he  w  as  in  the  form  of  God.  In  all  the 
marks  of  excellence,  wdiich  distinguished  him  so  highly,  he 
approached  the  perfections,  and  bore  the  likeness  of  his 
heavenly  Father. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  })hrasc,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  bo 
equal  u'ith  Gody  it  is  a  faulty  translation.  This  is  plain  from 
its  very  import,  as  hinted  above,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
charge  the  Apostle  with  having  used  words  without  mean¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  in  contradiction  to  his  chief  design.  Why 
should  it  be  said,  that  Christ  thought  it  not  robliery  to  be 
what  he  was  necessarily  by  nature  ;  or  wdiy  should  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  equality  with  the  Supreme  God  be  adduced  as 
an  evidence  of  humilit^^  ?  Let  the  text  be  rightly  translated, 
and  no  room  w’ill  be  left  for  these  unanswerable  questions^ 
nor  will  any  darkness  rest  on  the  language  of  the  Apostle. 
^  C’hrist,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  consider  this  like¬ 
ness  to  God,  as  a  booty,  eagerly  to  be  retained.”  In  other 
words,  although  he  possessed  those  extraordinary  powers, 
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uliich  £;avc  him  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  God,  yet  he  was 
not  disposed  to  claim  them  as  his  own,  nor  was  he  forward 
to  make  such  a  display  of  them  as  to  indicate,  that  he  felt 
liimself  exalted  above  other  men. 

I'liis  sense  of  the  text  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what 
follows.  Jle  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  up¬ 
on  him  the  form  of  a  servant.*'  That  is,  instead  of  being 
elated  with  the  vast  superiority  almve  all  otlter  men,  and 
using  his  miraculous  powers  to  give  him  worldly  eminence, 
he  voluntarily  brought  himself  down  to  a  hivel  uith  person^i 
of  the  humblest  condition,  with  whom  he  lived  and  convers¬ 
ed.  He  laid  aside  the  greatness  of  liis  power,  and  veiled 
the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  not  only  dwelt  with  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  but  submitted  to  the  sante  circun.staii- 
ees,  and  endured  the  same  })rivations.  Nor  did  ho  stop 
here  ;  but  for  the  good  of  mankind,  he  suffered  re})roach,  and 
persecution,  and  yielded  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

These  features  in  the  character  and  life  of  our  Saviour, 
are  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  IMiilippians,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  humility,  and  as  affording  an  illustrious  exarnfde  for 
them  to  follow.  In  connexion  with  the  two  prece  ding  ver¬ 
ses,  the  passage  under  consideration,  may  be  thus  para¬ 
phrased  : 

“  Let  nothing  be  done  among  you  in  the  spirit  of  conten¬ 
tion  and  vain  glory,  but  let  each  one  cherisli  modesty  and 
humility,  esteeming  others  better  than  himself.  Let  no  one 
l»e  devoted  exclusively  to  his  own  interests,  but  rather  let 
every  one  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  others.  LVeserVe  the 
same  temper  and  disposition  which  prevailed  in  Christ,  who, 
although  he  resembled  (jod  in  his  cxtraordinar>  powers  and 
C|ualilies,  yet  he  did  not  consider  these  gifts  as  hi-^  own,  nor 
did  he  use  them  to  promote  selfish  motives,  or  to  show  his 
ascendency  above  others.  He  even  refrained  from  any  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  miraculous  jiowcrs  on  his  own  account,  <livest- 
ed  himself  of  his  greatness,  and  hccame  in  appearance  likci 
other  men.  He  deseended  to  the  liurnhlcst  offices  of  life, 
was  familiar  with  poverty  and  grief ;  and  at  last,  to  ;»ccotn- 
plish  his  great  purpose  of  benevolence  to  mcii,  he  volunta¬ 
rily  sutlcrcd  death  by  the  wicked  hand>of  Ids  per.'.ecutors,'' 

To  conclude  ;  among  the  controverted  tcxt'i  it  may  he 
doubted  whether  there  be  one,  which  can  with  le>s  propri¬ 
ety  than  this  he  forced  into  a  sanction  of  the  trinitarian  doc¬ 
trine.  As  tar  as  it  proves  any  thing  on  the  subject,  it  is^ 
that  the  Son  is  a  distinct  being  from  the  Father,  and  of  a. 
^Mhurdinate  nature.  A. 
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ON  EXODl  S  XXV,  32 

Tiic  plan,  which  the  text  defines,  requires  that  we  show, 
First,  that  religion  and  its  services  are  designed  as  the  way 
of  communion  with  God.  It  is  the  method  that  the  Deity 
lias  prescribed  for  establishing  and  maintaining  intercourse 
with  his  creatures ;  and  it  is  a  method  strictly  conformable 
to  their  natures,  capacities,  wants  and  feelings.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  proved,  b(  cause  it  is  untrue,  then  we  wrong  ourselves 
to  devote  our  time  to  services  denominated  religious ;  but  if 
this  is  true,  religion  can  never  be  valued  too  highly,  nor  its 
consequences  to  mankind  exaggerated.  And  had’l  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  most  erudite,  combined  with  the  glowing  elo- 
fjuence  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  failed  in  setting  this 
subject  before  you  in  the  plainest  and  clearest  manner,  ray 
character,  as  a  Christian  minister,  would  be  radically  de¬ 
fective.  I  should  be  hut  “  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cim- 
bal.”  3’ he  manner  in  w  hich  religious  subjects  have  often 
been  discussed  has  introduced  a  false  taste  into  societ}^ 
and  given  a  corrupt  and  pernicious  habit  to  the  mind.  From 
the  manner  in  w  hich  these  things  are  frequently  conducted, 
wc  should  sufipose  that  religion  was  a  subject  of  no  more 
importance,  than  as  a  theme  for  speculative  men,  a  bone  of 
contention  for  noisy  controvertists,  or  a  wall  of  partition, 
erected  to  exhibit  the  skill  and  try  the  artillery  of  mad  sec¬ 
tarians  and  infuriate  bigots.  In  short,  one  might  conceive 
religion  to  be  any  thing  or  every  thing,  but. what  the  text 
describes  it.  With  ni;my,  indeed,  it  is  no  more  than  a  me¬ 
teor,  w  hich  leads  to  bewilder  and  dazzles  to  blind.”  These 
.views,  however,  are  entirely  groundless  and  false.  Religion 
is  not  speculation ;  it  possesses  a  higher  character;  it  ha? 
Iiigher  er»ds,  and  possesses  means  far  more  certain  and  sure. 
It  is. not  the  spirit  of  contention  or  division  ;  its  objects  are 
.utlcrly  the  reverse  of  these.  It  aims  at  uniting  man  to  man, 
and  all  to  the  Deity.  It  is  not  a  false  light,  that  awhile 
sparkles  and  scintillates,  as  it  pursues  its  erratic  course,  till 
it  exf)ires  and  leaves  its  deluded  follower  in  utter  darkness; 
on  the  contraiy,  it  is  the  sun  of  the  moral  world,  shining 
w  ith  a  mild,  steady  and  uniform  light.  It  never  deceives^; 
for  it  piirsu(‘s  one  regular  and  undeviating  course.  It  never 
dazzles  and  confounds;  the  intensity  of  its  raj's  is  mitigated 
by  the  medium  of  rellection,  the  mild  and  benignant  face 
the  cherubim,  and  the  softer  lustre  of  the  mercy-seat. 


Mail,  from  his  very  nature,  from  his  feelings  ami  liis  wani>, 
needs  a  merciful  dispensation,  like  that  which  the  text  em- 
liilematically  describes;  he  requires  coninuinioii  with  his 
Maker,  and  feels  the  necessity  of  intercourse  with  the  “  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  spirit  and  the  former  of  his  body.**  Such  com¬ 
munion,  such  intercourse,  religion  establishes  and  maintains. 
The  principles  upon  w  hich  it  does  this,  come  w  ithin  the 
comprehension  of  every  man  ;  and  they  are  so  exceedingly 
simple,  that  the  most  pertinacious  opposer  of  Christianity 
can  scarcely  controvci  t  their  applU  ation,  much  less  .deny 
their  existence,  ‘‘lie  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not 
sec  ?  lie  that  planted  the  car,  shall  he  not  hear  ?*’  WouM 
it  be  sound  and  consistent  reasoning,  to  say,  that  lie  who 
formed  the  human  mind,  could  have  no  access  lo  it?  ^^  ou!d 
the  argument  be  correct,  that  man  is  the  workmanship  of 
Cod,  and  yet  is  necessarily  without  any  means  of  inter¬ 
course  with  his  Maker?  Such  }>ropc)silii)ns  are  untrue,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  self-inconsistent ;  their  want  of  agreement 
demonstrates  their  falsity.  Ktdigion  begins  upon  natural 
principles.  It  contemplates  man  as  he  is,  and  n;ercifully 
establishes  a  method  of  communication,  like  .lacob*5  ladder, 
between  heaven  and  earth.  We  are  ollending  crt‘alures. 
llesides  the  offences  which  wc  commit  against  society,  and 
which  being  known,  require  a  recomjiense  to  those  whom 
we  have  injured,  how  many  secret  faults**  are  committed, 
which  come  not  under  public  observation,  d'o  whom,  in 
buch  cases,  shall  we  repair,  with  a  burdened  conscience, 
and  an  atllictcd, ‘‘ humble  and  contrite  spirit?**  Spiritually 
.speaking,  the  tabernacle  is  still  in  the  wilderness,  d'ht 
sanctuary  is  open  to  prayer,  to  confession,  to  pardon,  d’he 
mercy-seat  is  still  accessible.  'J'hc  mildness  of  the  cheru- 
bimic  glory  has  not  left  the  place.  'J'hc  law',  indeed,  is 
there,  but  it  remains  under  the  feet  of  the  great  I  law  giver, 
who  sits  above,  entbroned  in  the  glory  of  his  own  mercy. 

The  wants  and  fcclingii  to  w  hich  we  are  subject  render 
communion  with  God  desirable  and  necessary.  In  the 
common  events  of  life,  wc  find  a. reward  of  sofferiug  in  su¬ 
bordinate  and  inferior  objects.  'I'lie  loss  of  workJly  wealth, 
may  be  supplied  by  active  friendship;  one  relative  may  fill 
the  place  of  another;  ‘•instead  of  the  father  may  be  the 
children.*’  But  when  calamity  presses  on  every  part ;  when 
worldly  possessions  “  take  wings  and  fly  away  ;*’  w  l.-eri  our 
triends  lull  around  and  the  desire  of  otir  eyes  arc  taken 
from  us,  to  whom  shall  wc  then  go?  U  Iierc  shall  wc 
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sancluarj,  if  not  in  that  communion  with  heaven,  which  has 
ever  been  the  refuge  of  the  afflicted,  the  wretched  and  the 
forsaken  ?  It  is  not  imagination,  it  is  not  enthusiasm  which 
prompts  these  remarks ;  the  united  voice  of  nature,  reason 
and  revelation  show,  that  in  every  state  and  stage  of  human 
misery,  to  have  access  to  heaven,  to  hold  intercourse  with 
the  great  First  Cause,  and  to  take  sanctuary  in  his  bosom, 
is  as  soothing,  as  refreshing,  as  satisfying,  as  the  early  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature  for  the  tender  nursling,  or  as  the  limpid 
stream  to  the  thirsty  pilgrim,  traversing  the  arid  plains  of 
flic  south.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  nature,  it  is  the  voice  ol 
reason  as  well  as  of  inspiration,  as  the  hart  pantelh  aftei 
*.he  water-brook,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.-’ 

CltrCisttaii  Hfbcrts* 

GALATIANS  V,  13. 

The  first  branch  of  the  dissertation  will  consist  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  liberty  into  which  Christians  arc  called. 

Christianity  is  a  moral  constitution,  prescribing  duties, 
and  securing  privileges  and  immunities  to  such  as  live  under 
ii,  and  conform  to  its  spirit.  Christians,  taken  collective!}^, 
form  a  commonwealth,  whose  only  head  is  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  the  author  of  their  liberty,  and  whose  injunctions  and 
commands  they  are  bound  to  revere  and  obey,  as  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  maintain  the  honors  and  privileges  that  he  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them.  When  Jesus  Christ  took  upon  himself 
the  government  of  his  church,  he  fulfilled  an  ancient  pre¬ 
diction,  w  hich  thus  described  the  blessings  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  “  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because 
the  Lord  hath  appointed  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
live,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.’* 

The  liberty  of  the  gospel  stands  in  contrast  wu*th  the  bon¬ 
dage  of  the  legal  institutions  of  Moses.  These  institutions 
are  noticed  in  scripture,  as  composing  a  “yoke  which,”  nei¬ 
ther  the  Jew's  who  then  lived,  “  nor  their  fathers  w'cre  able 
to  bear.”  A  yoke  implies  a  state  of  servitude,  and  a  deliver¬ 
ance  from  it,  constitutes  a  portion  of  “  the  liberty  where- 
w'ith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.”  I  intend  to  be  particular 
upon  this  point,  because  the  sentiment  w  hich  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  runs  even  into  the  Christian  system ;  and  there  is  a 
sense,  in  which  the  Christian  commonwealth  is  free  from 
servitude  to  all  external  rites  and  ceremonies.  Christian 
liberty  was  established  in  the  ancient  church,  not  without, 
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Apposition  and  division,  but  in  a  way  which  rcHectcd  honor 
upon  the  persons  who  entered  most  deeply  into  the  subject, 
and  had  the  greatest  agency  in  settling  the  important  (jiies- 
tion  then  agitated.  “  Certain  men,”  we  are  told,  “  taught 
the  brethren,  except  ye  l>e  circumcised  alter  the  manner  ol 
Moses,  ye  eannot  be  saved.”  The  council  w  Inch  convened 
to  discuss  this  (juestion,  decided,  that,  as  the  “  Holy  (Jhosl 
had  made  no  dirt'crence”  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians,  “purifying  their  hearts  by  faith,”  it  was  superfluous 
to  encumber  the  latter  with  antiquated  riles,  which  were 
ordained  only  for  a  time,  and  as  “  the  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come.”  In  this  instance,  the  |)ersons  upon  whom 
the  judaizing  teachers  of  that  day  endeavored  to  impose  an 
unnecessary  yoke,  were  made  ac(mainted  with  the  freedom 
which  tho  gospel  guaranteed  to  all  its  subjects.  You  will 
observe  here,  that  those  persons  were  not  forbidden  to  use 
the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  if  they  could  render  them  sul> 
servient  to  individual  or  social  good.  Hut  it  is  one  thing  to 
he  in  bondage  to  ceremonious  usages,  and  to  have  them  in 
subjection  to  us  Ls  quite  another  thing.  In  the  first  instance, 
a  man  is  truly  a  slave ;  in  the  other  “  he  is  the  Lord’s  freed- 
man.” 

Here  1  anticipate  the  language  of  an  objector,  w  ho,  I  w  ill 
suppose  is  strongly  attached  to  religious  externals,  and  con¬ 
siders  them  as  possessing  a  powerful  efficacy  in  the  work  of 
man’s  salvation.  “  Y'ou  profess,”  says  he,  “  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  from  your  outward  practice,  I  should  conclude, 
that  you  revere  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  Chinch. 
You  keep  the  sabbath  ;  you  have  divine  service  ;  you  offer 
up  your  children  in  dedication  to  (lod  ;  you  celebrate  the 
holy  communion  of  the  supper.  Now  what  is  your  object 
in  all  this  routine  of  duty  ?  Do  you  not  subject  yourself  to 
it,  with  the  expectation,  that  it  will  avail  considerably  in 
procuring  the  divine  favor  f’  1  should  tell  such  a  (]ueris(, 
“  you  have  auite  mistaken  the  w  hole  matter.  I  profess  to 
be  the  Lord’s  freeman,”  and  as  such  I  am  in  bondage  to 
no  man,  to  no  ordinances.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  am 
loosed  from  all  obligation  to  attend  on  ordinances,  but  that 
1  am  not  this  servant.  Call  it  a  duty  to  keen  the  Sabbath, 
yet  it  is  not  less  a  privilege  than  a  duty.  Call  the  public 
service  of  the  house  of  God  a  duty,  yet  I  esteem  it  a  priv¬ 
ilege  :  it  is  one  of  the  immunities  of  our  Master’s  kingdom. 
Say  that  the  offering  up  of  children  is  a  divine  requisition, 
still  a  sense  of  evangelical  freedom  accompanies  the  act. 
It  is  pleasant  to  reflect,  that  your  children  and  mine  belong 
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to  God,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  exhibit  evidence,  of  our  belkH 
of  this  truth.  It  is  my  privilege  to  eat  and  drink  at  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  Christ,  and  in  so  doing  I  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  But  in  these  several  instances,  you  will  instantly  per¬ 
ceive,  that  1  am  not  the  servant  of  ordinances,  and  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  arc  servants  to  me.  Thus  I  establish 
and  dclend  a  portion  of  the  liberty  in  which  1  am  com; 
manded  to  “  stand  fast."' 

Freedom  from  the  law  is  also  embraced  in  the  liberty 
mentioned  in  the  text.  This  freedom  consi.sts  not  in  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  obligations  of  the  moral  code,  for  these 
obligations  are  perpetual  ;  but  it  is  that  state  of  mind,  in 
which  the  duties  which  the  law  enjoins  are  fulfilled  witii 
satisfaction  and  delight.  “  Vc  are  liecome  dead  to  the  law 
by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  to  anoth¬ 
er,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  ye  should 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.”  Paul  declares  himself  to  have 
been  without  law,”  as  respects  bondage  to  it,  yet  not 
without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ.”  What 
one  performs  in  a  state  of  servitude  is  irksome,  and  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  feelings  proclaim  him  a  slave  ;  but  when  at 
liberty,  and  performing  the  same  service  from  choice,  it  is 
pleasant  and  gra'tifying  to  him.  In  the  one  instance  his 
business  is  labor,  in  the  other  it  is  refreshment.  Thus  the 
.lews  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  the  service  of.  God,  ‘‘  what 
a  weariness  it  is  while  our  Lord  declared,  ‘‘  it  is  my  meat 
and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me,  and  to  finish 
liis  work."  The  liberty  of  the  gospel  consists  then,  not  in 
a  freedom  from  moral  obligation,  but  in  a  disposition  which 
renders  the  discharge  of  that  obligation  the  highest  })leasurc. 

Christian  liberty  consists  likewise  in  a  deliverance  from 
sin  and  death.  ‘‘  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you. 
1’hc  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  .lesus  hath  made  me 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.”  We  perceive  from 
these  expressions,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  freedom 
of  the  gospel.  It  exrmipts  us  from  no  servitude  but 
that,  whose  wages  is  death.  It  dissolves  no  obligations  to 
love  and  serve  Fiod.  It  is  a  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of 
passion;  it  is  a  deliverance  from  a  blind,  and,  servile,  and 
degrading  submission  to  sinful  alfections  ;  it  is  a  deliverance 

into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.” 

1  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  brief  manner  the  great 
facts  which  the  gospel  assumes,  with  regard  to  the  liberty 
which  it  is  designed  to  give.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that 
the  line  between  bondage  and  freedom  has  been  correctly 
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Tniirkccl,  as  iar  as  \vc  have  prcw  ccdcd.  'I’hc  conclnsiini, 
from  what  has  been  staled  is,  that  the  gospel  gives  n«» 
liberty  to  commit  positive  acts  of  sin,  nor  exercises  any  dis¬ 
pensing  power  as  to  real  duties  and  obligations.  Its  liberty 
does  not  consist  so  much  in  an  exchange  of  one  act  or  duty 
for  another,  as  in  the  disposition  with  whi<  h  all  obligation's 
should  be  fultilled. 

Uru'f  Jloticc 

OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  SFVKKM.  WIU I  FUS.  I  TON  HIE  DOCTKINL 
OF  I  NIVKKSAL  KF,S lOKATION. 

(Continued  from  page  I ‘2.*.) 

As  this  article  was  not  introduced  with  the  intention  of 
inserting  coptims  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  authors, 
w  ho  have,  tlirectly  or  indirectly,  advocated  the  doctrine  r»l 
I’nivcrsal  Kesloration,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  shall 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  columns  of  the  Kr|»crtory 
with  the  various  theories  of  those  who  are  claimed  as  de- 
ienders  of  that  doctrine.  While  the  latest  writers  u])on  this 
subject  have  expressed  their  views  distinctly  and  clearly, 
and  have  even  systematized  their  ideas  in  relation  to  the 
means  by  which  the  salvation  of  the  world  would  be  elVect- 
ed,  there  are  others,  whose  works  are  in  our  hands,  wl.o 
have  done  nothing  more  than  expresi  their  belief  in  the  final 
restitution  of  all  rational  intelligences,  aiul  oiler  w  hat  tlu  y 
considered  the  general  evidence  in  support  of  their  faith. 
JJut  as  the  works  of  those  writers  were  not  intended  parii( 
ularly  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  universnl  rckor.ition,  if 
would  scarcely  lie  practicable  to  make  suitable  and  useful 
selections  from  the  books  which  they  have  written.  It  i.s 
only  where  the  writer  has  considered  the  subject  directly 
and  systematically,  that  we  shall  ' feel  ourselves  obliged  to 
make  cjiiotalions.  In  other  eases,  wc  shall  merely  mrniiou 
the  name  of  the  writer,  with  a  brief  account  c)f  his  life  afi«l 
character  ;  and  notice  the  work  in  which  he  asserts  his 
belief.  . 

It  is  allowed  that.  Dr.  'I'hornas  Newton,  author  of  “  Dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  Prophecies,”  believed  in  tjie  srdvafion  of 
all  men  ;  and  it  is  in  those  ‘‘dissertations,”  that  his  seiifi- 
mcnls  appear.  Dr.  New  ton  was  a  divine  of  tlu*  Church  of 
Kngland,  first,  Hishop  of  r5ristol,  and  afterwards  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  London.  He  was  born  in  1704fand  died  in  1731. 
His  “  dissertations”  were  written  in  17.71.  The  following 
briel  biography  of  lliis  author  is  >c!eefe«!  from  a  leaiiif  d 
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Morls.  Oi  his  iiumeroihi  works,  his  dissertations  on  th(^ 
]>rc)j)hccies  arc  by  much  the  most  valuable.  If  is  learn- 
♦ng  was  undoubtedly  very  considerable  ;  but  he  seldom 
e?diibits  evidence  of  a  very  vigorous  mind.  On  one  oc- 
cuaioii,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  thought  with  freedom  ; 
for  we  believe  he  was  the  first  dignitary  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  who  avowed  his  belief  of  the  final  restitution  of 
all  things  to  harmony  and  hajipincss.”  Whether  the  writer 
of  this  article  thought  he  was  complimenting  Bishop  Newton 
for  his  freedom  of  thinking,  or  his  brethren  to  whom  Ik^ 
was  an  exception  in  avowing  his  fielicf  of  the  doctrines  ot 
universal  felicity,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine.  It 
it  possible  that  Bishop  Newton  might  have  commenced  the 
writing  of  his  “  dissertations’-  without  thinking  that  his  in- 
fjuiries  would  lead  him  to  adopt  the  sentiment  which  he  has 
advanced,  and  without  any  prepossessions  in  favor  of  that 
^cntimcnt.  But  being  a  man  of  candor,  and  freedom  of 
mind,  he  was  gradually  led  to  the  belief,  that,  all  moral  br¬ 
ings  would  ultimately  be  made  partakers  of  holiness  and 
felicity.  The  study  of  the  prophetic  writings  is  calculated 
to  lead  to  this  result.  To  us  it  appears  scarcely  possible,  that 
a  man  should  consult  the  prophecies  with  a  careful  and  dis¬ 
criminating  mind,  and  with  a  humble  and  prayerful  spirit, 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that,  it  was  the  design  of 
iiifinite  Wisdom,  ‘‘  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times, 
to  gather  together  in  one  all  things  which  are  in  heaven,  and 
w  hich  are  on  earth,  even  him,”  who  is  the  great  subject  of 
ancient  prediction.  ‘‘  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


.Srntrnttous  0biKrrbation):». 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man  unlearn  his  errors,, 
as  his  knowledge.  Mal-information  is  more  hopeless  than 
non-information;  for  error  is  always  more  busy  than  igno¬ 
rance.  Ignorance  is  a  blank  sheet,  on  which  we  may  write; 
but  error  is  a  scribbled  one,  on  which  we  must  first  erase. 
Ignorance  is  contented  to  stand  still  with  her  back  to  the 
truth ;  but  error  is  more  presumptuous,  and  proceeds  in  the 
same  direction.  Ignorance  has  no  light,  but  error  follows  a 
false  one.  The  consequence  is,  that  error,  when  she  re¬ 
traces  her  footsteps,  has  further  to  go,  before  she  can  arrive 
at  truth,  than  ignorance. 
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Men  will  write  for  religion ;  fight  for  it ;  die  for  it ;  any 
thing  l)iit — live  for  it. 

In  puljiit  eloquence,  the  grand  difTieully  lies  here  ;  to  give 
the  subject  all  the  dignity  it  so  fully  deserves,  without  at¬ 
taching  any  importance  to  ourselve.-'.  'I  he  Christian  mes¬ 
senger  cannot  think  too  highly  of  his  IVince,  nor  loo  humbly 
of  liimself.  This  is  that  secret  art  which  captivates  and  im¬ 
proves  an  audience,  and  which  all  vho  see  will  fancy  they 
could  imitate,  while  most  who  try  will  fail. 

'J’here  is  one  serious  diflTicult}'  attendant  on  being  educated 
in  any  TheoloLrical  Institution  as  a  beneficiary.  If  your 
conscience  obliges  you  to  discard  its  religious  doctrines, 
you  arc  exposed  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  ;  and  if,  to 
avoid  the  latter,  you  should  preach  the  former,  you  must 

distressed  anJ  un  happy. 
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Knowledge  is  power — is  wealth — is  lionor.  It  raises  the 
savage  above  the  brute;  and  the  peasant,  in  civilized  soci¬ 
ety,  much  above  the  savage.  While  it  exalts  the  few  who 
possess  its  richest  stores,  as  far  above  the  mass  of  the  un¬ 
learned  as  tkey  transcend  the  brute  creation. 

Knowledge  opens  the  surest  path  to  usefulness  and  emi¬ 
nence.'  It  confers  a  nobility  which  no  hereditary  rank  can 
eijual;  and  which  kings  and  princes  cannot  bestow’.  Knowl¬ 
edge,  consecrated  to  its  legitimate  end,  constitutes  the  bright¬ 
est  ornament  of  human  nature.  It  is,  and  must  be  tho  main 
)ullar  of  our  republican  institutions — of  all  civil  and  religious 
liberty — of  all  that  the  patriot  and  the  ChrKtiari  holds  mo-’ 
dear  upon  earth.  It  is  a  treasure,  of  which  no  ndvgi-sc  f  »t  - 
lune,  no  persecuting  power,  no  malignant  fiend,  ran  deprive, 
its  possessor.  In  poverty — in  exile — at  home — abroad — \u 
the  wilderness — on  the  ocean — in  ])rison — in  l>onds — it  is  his 
companion  and  his  solace;  and  like  C’iwcro,  and  Luther, nud 
Kik>x,  and  IMilton,  and  Locke,  and  a  thon.^and  other-,  mon*. 
unfortunate  and  more  oppressed  than  they,  he  r.uu 
then,  turn  it  to  a  profitable  account.  So  far  as  thi;.  vocid 
inertly  is  in  question,  it  is  more  desirable  than  any,  or  a!, 
other  possessions.  With  what  invim  ible  p^Tsevering  aniof 
tlien,  ought  its  acijuisition  to  be  prosecuted  by  every  ingenu¬ 
ous  youth,  who  aspires  to  the  perfection  of  his  nulure,  and 
10  tlic  naost  commanding  sphere  of  human  anion. 

J-vnd.  ,\f. 
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rur  CJrfrf  of  Sutnah. 

IfushM  is  (he  voice  of  Judah's  mirth — 

And  Judah's  minstrels  too  are  gone  ; 

The  harps  that  told  Messiah's  birth, 

Arc  hung  uu  Heaven's  eternal  throne. 

Flf  (1  is  the  bright  and  shining  throng, 

'J'hat  swelPd  on  earth  the  welcom'd  strain., 

And  lost  in  air  the  choral  song, 

That  floated  wild  on  David's  plain. 

For  dark  and  sad  is  llcthlcm's  fate. 

Her  vallies  gush  with  human  blood  ; 

Despair  sits  mourning  at  her  gate. 

And  murder  stalks  in  frantic  mood. 

At  morn  the  mother's  heart  was  light. 

Her  infant  bloom’d  upon  her  breast  ; 

At  eve  'twas  pale  and  wither'd  quite, 

And  gone  to  its  eternal  rest. 

Weep  on,  ye  childless  mothers,  weep  ! 

Your  babes  are  hush’d  in  one  cold  grave  ; 

In  Jordan’s  stream  their  spirits  sleep, 

'rheir  blood  is  mingled  with  the  wave. 

■  % 

;&ona  or  a  C<i))ttiir  in  itabnlou. 

BY  THOMAS  DALE. 

I.r.T  the  broad  veil  of  darkness  be  rolled  from  before  Ihce, 

Dh  Lord  I  and  descend  on  the  wing  of  the  storm  ; 

Dispersed  or  enslaved,  are  the  saints  that  adore  thee. 

Ami  the  rude  hands  of  strangers  thy  temple  deform  : 

And  Salem,  our  Salem,  lies  low  and  degraded. 

While  far  from  her  ruins  in  exile  we  pine  ; 

Yet  still  is  the  hope  of  thy  “  remnant"  unfaded — 

The  hand  which  implants  it,  Jehovah,  is  thine. 

Alas  !  we  were  warned,  but  we  recked  not  the  warning, 

'J’ill  our  warriors  grew  weak  in  the  day  of  despair  ; 

And  our  glory  was  fled,  as  the  light  cloud  of  morning. 

That  gleams  for  a  moment,  and  melts  into  atr  ; 

As  the  proud  heathens  trampled  o'er  Zion's  sad  daughter. 

She  wept  tears  of  blood  o’er  her  guilt  and  her  woe  ; 

For  the  voice  of  her  God  had  commissioned  the  slaughter. 

The  rod  of  his  vengeance  had  pointed  the  blow. 

Though  foul  arc  the  sins,  oh  !  thou  lost  one,  which  stain  thee, 

'I'he  tear  of  repentance  can  wash  them  away  ; 

Though  galling  and  base  are  the  bonds  that  enchain  thee. 

The  (iod  who  imposed  them  can  lighten  their  sway. 

•  For  a  Star  yet  shall  rise  o’er  the  darkness  of  Judah, 

A  Franch  yet  shall  flourish  on  Jesse’s  proud  stem  ; 

And  Zion  shall  triumph  o'er  those  that  subdued  her. 

Yea,  triumph  in  giving  a  Saviour  to  them  ! 

KKUATUM . In  the  last  No.  p.  122,  line  21  from  the  bottom,  for  some  read  none. 
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